POETRY  AND  ELOQUENCE

the river rolls and shines, and the cattle low upon
the mountains, as he saw and heard them in his in-
fancy. And with these forms, the spells of persua-
sion, the keys of power are put into his hands."

Or this passage from Carlyle's " French Revolu-
tion/' shall we call it eloquent prose or poetic prose ?

"In this manner, however, has the Day bent
downwards. Wearied mortals are creeping home
from their field labors; the village artisan eats with
relish his supper of herbs, or has strolled forth to the
village street for a sweet mouthful of air and human
news. Still summer eventide every where! The great
sun hangs flaming on the uttermost northwest; for
it is his longest day this year. The hilltops, rejoicing,
will ere long be at their ruddiest, and blush good-
night. The thrush in green dells, on long-shadowed
leafy spray, pours gushing his glad serenade, to the
babble of brooks grown audible; silence is stealing
over the Earth."

What noble eloquence in Tacitus! Indeed, elo-
quence was natural to the martial and world-subdu-
ing Roman; but his poetry is for the most part of a
secondary order. It is often said of French poetry
that it is more eloquent than poetic. Of English
poetry the reverse is probably true, though of such
a poet as Byron it seems to me that eloquence is the
chief characteristic.

Byron never, to my notion, touches the deeper
and finer poetic chords. He is witty, he is brilliant,
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